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ABSTRACT 

Written policies governing schools convey the social 
and political context of the school. Controversial school topics 
produce situations in which censorship can develop. This paper is an 
examination of the laws, regulations, and local school policies in 
one district that relate to censorship. The purpose of the study was 
to discern the nature, compatibility, and operation of censoring 
policies. Interviews of school personnel were used to aid in making 
judgments about the actual operation of such policies. The usually 
controversial topics of patriotism, sex, and religion are the foci o:* 
this study of policies on censorship. The results can be useful in 
the consideration of school policies. (Author) 
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INTROl'UCTION 

For as long as there have been schools Ihere have been deci- 
sions on wnat is to be taught and what is not. To the extent that 
that decision is based purely on how much time or money or competence 
is available to use* for teaching a topic, it does not fall within 
the normal use of the terra censorship. Wher; the decision on what 
is taught is influenced by political, econo.-Jiic , religious, sexual or 
other social norms, a negative deterr^inat ion can properly be con- 
sidered censorship. 

There are a variety of r.ntionales to support forms of censor- 
ship in schools. Plato offers the relatively simple concept that ^ 
the philosopher-king, knowing the truth and desiring to keep false- 
hood out: of the view of lesser humans, must limit access to false 
knowledge by censoring it. Plato suggested that Homer's Odyssey be 
expurf^ati3cl for immature readers. In Plato's time certainly the ul- 
timate act of censorship occurred to Socriites, though not by the 
rationale proposed by Pla^^o, when Socrates was found guilty of mis- 
leading youth in his school and he took hemlock as the most widely 
recorded act of s e 1 f ~ c en s or sh ip in western history. Less profound 
than Plato^s argUi.oents for censorship but certainly influential in 
what is taught to students in schools are the commonly used grounds \ 
that 1) the subject is too cLntrovcrs ial at this tiire, 2) it is ob- 
scene (inlccent, pornoijrapj^. ic , licentious), 5) it has the potential 
to disrupt the school, 4) it As not a proper subject for public 
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dir.cui^sion, 5) School-:ige children aro too young to fuMv under- 
stand it, 6) it is politically (economically, socially) inconsist- 
ent with dominant American values, 7) it doesn^t fit in the normal 
subjects taught in schools, S) it is personally offensive, 9) it 
will be objected to by irrtpcrtant groups in the community. 

A recent issue of the Engl i sh Journal carrred a scries of ar- 
ticles in a forum on ^'Censorship , the Law and the Teacher of EnglisH'. 
Glatthorn initiates the forum with the observation: 

We are in the midst of a wave of censorship and 
educational controversy that has not yet crested. 
The vicious battle in West Virginia, the Congres- 
sional attacks on ''Man: A Course of Study," and 
the iarg^ number of local conflicts over textbooks 
and curricula are sure indications that the phenom- 
enon is vv'idespread, not localized, and long- last ing, 
not tempoiary. (Glatthorn, 1977, p. 12) 

The West Virginia conflict- over the selection of teaching 

materials, which included strikes, throats anJ bo^.^ in^s , and t]\e 

MACOS-inspired Congressional investigation into federally funded 

curriculum and material development, that pr6duced a temporary mor- 

atoriuni on such funds and a clearly observable chilling effect on 

scholars, publishers and grant officers, are nationally reported 

I. 

indications of the apparent development of renewed vigor in schoul 
censorship efforts. 

A variety of local incidents, known to relatively few people, 
illustrate the nervas Ivenes s of the current efforts at control of 
what is taught. Tn Springfield, Oregon, a special issue of L^fc 
Magazine was banned by the schoo! board from use in a high school 
class because it contains a photorra^-i of a nude woinen . (New York 
Times, 197/) The Inland Trees, ^ong Island, New York School Board 
banned nine books they clasiified -.s "educationally unsouna^^ The 
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books included works by Bernard Mala v.: 1, Kurt Vonnegut, and 
La:.gston Hughes. ( Civil Libertie s Nov., 1976) As Hart ^notes in 
his introduction to Censorship: For and Against , the list of banned 
or expurgated books constitutes a literary V/ho's V/ho . It would 
include Dante, Erasmus, Michelangelo, Cervantes, Galileo, Shake- 
speare, Descartes, Milton, Locke, Swift, VoUaire, Rousseau, Kant, 
Jefferson, G. 3. Shaw, ^7ilde, Ibse;:, Kipling, Russell, Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, Eugene O'Neill, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Hemingway, and 
even Walt Disney. (Hart, 1971, pp 6,7.) 

The dismal history of censorship m schools is well documented 
in an earlier period in twentieth century America by Beale, P?,erce 
and Gellerman. (Beale, 1936, 1941; Pierce 1933; Gellerman, 1938) 
Over a decade ago the documentation of censorship efforts and suc- 
cesses in schools was provided d/ Nelson and Roberts. (Nelson and 
Roberts, 1963.) Censorship activities beyond textbook selection, 
involving teacher and curricular decisions, is graphicaMy illus- 
trated in a case study on sex education, (Breasted, 1970) The 
relationship of censorship to academi^c freedom and the need for 
teachers to consider the issues raised by censorship are posed in 
a rec-iit publication designed to acquaint teachers with dif^orin;; 
rat ion:il OS. (Ni^lson and Hering, 1976) 

rx\-:il and quas i - 1 e^a 1 bases for restricting teac.er judgiiient 
on curriculum and teaching niaterials have been examined in a vari- 
ety of sources, (Nolte, 1973; Mason, 1^70, S ch imme 1 , ^ 1 9 7 5 ; Nelson 
1968, 1970; Ness, April, 1975.) In addition to written laws and 
policies which restrict teacher and student access to i n f or ma t i on 
or ideas, there are also written documents which take a different 
view. These are usually statements on academic freedom, student 
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and teacher rights and library selection guidelines. (MC3S, April, 
1975; Tel ford, 1074; Schimmel, 1975; NCTE, 1962; ALA,, 1948) 

V/ritten policies governing censorship and freedom may not 
fully describe the reality of the school settings as perceived by 
school personnel. They may be unawa-re of such policies, ignore 
them, honor them In selected ways , or fully adopt them. School per- 
sonnel nay have views of preferred policies or practices on censor- 
ship which are consistent with or different from those in existence 
iniischooldistrict. 

Usually the policies and practices of censorship, under what- 
ever rationale, are not expressed by using the term censorship. 
Such policies and practices are stated or used in more positive 
terms like decisions on curriculum, teaching materials ^nd other 
sources to be used in schools. 
Problem 

This study is an examination of the relationship between 
written policies on curriculum and teaching material decisions and 
the perception of school personnel in a local district on such 
policies and their implementation. School censorship, for^.the pur- 
poses of this paper, is the school -rel at ed restriction of access 
to ideas for social or moral norm reasons. It can incorporate 
restriction by constituted autliority, prior restraint and percep- 
tions of threat . 
Methodo logy 

1. An analysis of written documencs in the State of New 

Jersey co/ering decisions on curriculum and teaching materials wai^ 

undertaken. These policy statements are contained in statutory 

law and the state Administrative Code. 

i) 
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2. An analysis of written policies on curriculum and teach- 
ing materials adopted by a lo^al Board of Education was undertaken. 

3. A selection of school personnel including members of the 
Board of Education, administration, library and teaching staffs in 
different s-chools in one school district was made. The selection 
was based on the potential of each interviewee to have had suffi- 
cient critical experience in the district to have clear perceptions 
of the operation of policies on curriculum and teaching materials. 

4. An interview schedule was designed and a separate inter- 
view was conducted with each selected person. 

5. Results of the interviews were compiled for comparisons 
and relationships to written policies. 

Nature of Community 

This school district serves a small community in a metropoli- 
tan area. Population of the community in the most recent census 
was about 15,000. Average family income was above average for the 
state ($13,000). Median years of school completed by residents 
age 25 or over was slightly beyond high school. About 70 percent 
of the residents over age 25 are high school graduates. Public 
school enrollment approximates 2,200 students with a school staff 
of 172 Teachers, other professionals and administrators. 
The Int erview S a np 1 e 

The number of interviews conducted was 19. 

The sample to be interviewed was selected on grounds stated 
above. To obtain appropriate district-wide diversity, the sample 
was designed to include the following categories of school-related 
personnel . 

School board membership. 
Central administration. 
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Curriculum coordination. 

Secondary school department bead. 

Elementary, middle and high school personnel . 

Subject field teachers from most-likely subjects. 

School administration. 

Guidance . 

Library. 

There is no claim of random selection of r espqnrlent s . Selec- 
tion was purposeful and criterion-based: Level and Quality of 
experience, diversity in position in district, and potential for 
knov; ledge able response. 

The sample interviewed was over 10% of the total school 
population. 
Limi tat ions 

1. This is a study of written policies in one state at one 
point in time. 

2. The district included in the study, and the individual 
interviewees are not necessarily repre sentatve of others in simi- 
1 ar structures . 

Notes on Research Strategy 

1. Initial contacts were made to obtain permission to exam- 
ine writt^.^n policies and conduct interviews. The district super- 
intendent gave approval. The president of the teacher's associa- 
tion also gave approval. 

2. To limit contamination in responses, all interviews in a 
single school were conducted on a single day or on succeeding 
days. There was no apparent discussion of questions or possible 
responses among respondents prior to individual interviews. 

3. The nature of the study is considered by some to be con- 
tro\/ersial and threatening. In one sense this perception by 
school personnel of the potential con t rovers ia 1 i ty of any activity 

8 
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is evidence of the nature of censorship in the schools. A strik- 
ing illustration of this phenomenon o ccur red in the conduct of ' 
this study. It is reported here because it doesn't exactly fit 
under findings, but it is directly related and was a part^of this 
investigation. 

A local school district in the state was selected for study 
using document analysis and interviews identical to those used in 
the district reported herein. .The Superintendent of Schools was 
contacted by telephone. The study was fully explained and he was 
asked to participate and to permit the study to be conducted in 
his district. He agreed to be interviewed on tape and to have the 
study conducted. A date and time one week later was set for the 
interv^iew. The day of the interview, the Superintendent was not 
available at the time specified but, following a wait of 35 min- 
utes, opened his office to permit t he int ervicw . As the tape re- 
corder was being set up, the Superintendent asked a series of 
questions about the 3tudy and the kinds of items^ he would be asked. 
He appeared hesitant and wanted more information before the taping 
could occur. He was given a copy of the interview schedule which 
he read very carefully. He stated that he thought that members 
of his staff might not want to ansv;er some of the questions. Al- 
though he was told that all interviews are voluntary, confidential 
and anonynous (which had been noted tc him by phone and earlier 
in the interview period), he asked to reproduce copies of the in- 
terview schedule to submit to ''his staffs in advance. He was 
told that that would negate the purpose for interviews as onposcd 
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to questionnaires, that tliero v;orc no '^riphf answers, and that 
Predetermined or group - dec i 5 i on rosnonses were not anpronriate to 
the study. 

The Superintendent stated, "Of course, 'v-e are a nublic school 
system. I don*t want you to think we have anything to hide. . But 
I VI 1 have to check v;ith ny staff before we can go ahead with this.**- 

lie sug'.3ested a telephone call in one week. to find tlie results 
of his staff consultation. At that time, the Superintendent stated 
by phone, "T don't think the district will.be able to par t i c i d at e . " 
No reasons were p/iven for the change. 
FINDINGS 

Document Analysis: State 

New Jersey has three categories of legal bases for educational 
policies. The State Constitution provides for legislative enact- 
ments on education. These are contained in New Jersey Statutes 
Annotaced 13A. Statutory lav: nrcvides for mo;re detailed regulation 
of schools under the Mew Jersey Admi n i s t r a t i ve Cod e . 

Statutory law requires that districts provide ''courses of 
study suited to the ages and attainments of all pupils be-tu'een the 
ages of five and 20 years.. ..but of course no course of study shall 
bo adopted or altered except by the recorded roll cal^ majority 
vote of tlie full mem]:»crship of the Board of Education of the dis- 
trict.' ('USA, ISA-.jS-I) It further stimulates that "Textbooks 
shall be sc;:r^cted by the recorded roll call majority vote of the 
full mem]:ier sb. ip of the hoard of education of the district." (NJSA, 
1GA:.S4-1) 

Required courses, und^er state law, include United States 
history for two years in high school; civics, geography and history 
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of New Jersey in elementary school; alcohol and drug education. 
The American history course must include instruction on '^the high 
standard^ of living and other privileges enjoyed by the citizens of 
the United States^." and other historical events that "tend to in- 
still, into every girl and boy, a determination to preserve these 
principles and ideals (of American form of representative govern- 
ment)." (NJSA 18A:55-2). The New Jersey civics course has the 
stated objective of "producing the highest type of patriotic cit- 
izenship." (NJSA 18A :35-3). 

State law also requires daily salutp to the United States 
flag and repetition of the Pledge of Allegiance. An exemption i s- 
given for s tuden t s " wh^o "have conscientious scruples against such 
pledge or salute, or are children of accredited representatives 
of foreign governments..." Those not required to say the pledge 
must stand at attention, boys lon^cving headdress. (NJSA 18A:3'6-3) 

Pupils must pursue the prescribed course of study in the 
schools. (NJSA 18A:37-1). 

The New Jersey Administrative Code provides that the local 
superintendent of schools is responsible for supervising instruc- 
tion and for advising principals and teachers or "procedures, 
methods anJ materials of instruction." In addition, it is the 
superintendent's duty to recommend textbooks, reference works, 
library books and materials of instruction for approval by the 
school board. (NJAC 6:3-1.12). The Code stipulates that instruc- 
tion shall include "Creative use of various instructional methods, 
materials and equipment.", and "oppor tun i t i e s ' f or pupils to par-, 
ticipate in the study of individual, school and community prob- 
lems." (NJAC 6:8-3.6) The local board of educatio.n is directed 
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to provide materials to implement the goals of the district and 
to. adopt '/an ins-truct iona 1 mntcrials policy which includes proce- 
dures for- effect ive consViltation with teaching staff members in 
the selection and utilization of such materials...'* (NJAC 6:8-4.5) 
Document Anal_ysis: Local District 

The school br ird maintains a pol^icy book which contains all 
approved' policies for governing the d^istrict. Within these written 
policies are stated the responsibilities o'f ' the' S^iperintendent of 
Schools, to include: advising the board about" pro grams and prac- 
tices in the schools; and recommending for board adoption all . 
cours-es of study, curriculum guides and "major changes m texts..." 
A policy adoTited in I96d declares that "Teachers shall be entitled 
to full rightjS of ci t i zenship- -and no religious or political acti^v- 
ities of any teacher, or the lack thereof, shall be grounds for 

7 ' • 

any -sj^i sc ipl ine . . . The Board and the Association agree that aca- . 
demic fre.e^dom i^s essential... Teachers shall" be guaranteed "ful 1 
freedom in classroom presentations and discussions and may intro- 
duce po 1 1 t i ca 1 1 y , - 'ligiously or otherwise controversial material, 
provided only that said material is relevant to the course content.'* 

Local district policies on de c i s i on - mak ing include the estab- 
lishment of a district-wide Instruct i»*)nal Council composed of 
administrator, teacher, association and high schoo 1 "^student repre- 
sentatives.' This council is intended to handle any district- wide 
problems, in cl ud in g ^ cur r i cu 1 urn questions. 

In regard to library book selection, the written policy in- 
corporates the School Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read Statements of the American Ass.ociation of School Libraries 
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and the American Library Association. The policy notes that 
selection is made by professional staff, and "regardless of polit- 
ical beliefs, race or religion of the author or the ioeas expressed 
therein." It further states, "Tliat'this Board does not condone 
censor-ship ..." 

Intervi ew Find ings : Summaries 

A copy of the interview schedule ^Ts attached as Appendix A. 
The schedule contains illustrative probe questions whic?i wer'e 
modified slightly or added to i/i the case of individual interviews. 

Findings from selected questions in the interviews are sum- 
marized on Tables One through Five. 

REFER TO TABLE I 

Table One indicates some of the characteristics data from 
the sample. Most respondents had considerable experience in ociu- 
cation and in the dib-trict. Alnost 8i) poi :ent had more than 1] 
years oxpcriencQ and nearly 7f) pcrc-Tit. had obtainetl master's 
degrees*. 

KEFFR TO TAHIJ: II 

Tablo T'./o shows the s e 1 f - r e pc- r t e d f .} i 1 i a r i t y with written 
[) o 1 i c i <: s at t o St a t e a n d local level. N e a r 1 ;/ 7 S d e r c e n t of the 
respondents indicated no familiarity witli state policies, wliiA^ 
almost 90 percent stated fainiliarity with local policies. Adnin- 
istrators wore the only respoiidents to claim familiarity with 
state regulations. 

REFFP Tf TAlIJi Til 

F^crccptions of reb^pondent s about the existing decision- 
making procedures in curriculum and materials selection, and their 
ideas of what r.uch jvroccdures should bo are shown in Table Three. 

■ 1 '4 
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Responses wore categorized to reflect cited procedures for typical 
initiation of requests, review or advisory functions 'ind final 
decision power. 

Disparities among perceptions of existing procedures for 
curriculum decisions occurred at both the initiation and final 
decision levels. Administrators and professional staff differed 
in th.^ir views of v;ho initiates curriculum decision... There was 
broad c o n s en s u s t ha t the Board had final decision power, with the 
exception of guidance respondents wlio thought the Superintendent 
had final docir, ion power. 

Most respondents were not concerned with who ou^f^ht to initiate 
.:urricnlar derisions hut there was at^rcement amon^ all cater.ories 
of r^.^ spoTulent s hut the Uoard member And most secondary teachers 
that the Board should have final decision power. 

Perisions on teaching materials were perceived by all re- 
spondent- as initiated by teachers. Limited review was noted,' 
and a variety of perceptions of final decision power focused on 
L'ither thQ Board or the teacher.- Teachers and one central admin- 
istrator thou-ht teachers had final decision; other administrators 
and the library r o s pon d e n t s ■ t hou nh t the Board had it. The pattern 
of perceptions of what the procedure currently, with minor excep- 
t ic)ns, v;as r (mi i s t c ii t with ro-M^'^nses to wliat oupjit to be. Thure 
was a ^ i :;h 1 cvo ' o f sa t i s fact ion wi tli the procedures . 

R!-r[iR T") TAiU.n IV 

i-nur sMiv.narizes categories of responses to questions 
ask L nr. in: erviewees to identi fy c (»n t r o ve r s i a 1 topics, wliat they 
would want prelnbite-.! from study by students, and what criteria 
they w(.uild us- to make suc'n n judiv^ent. Most respondents could 
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identify no controversial topics and no prohibited study. Under 
probe questions j>ot^c respondents identified sex, reli^'ion and 
abortion as controversial. Racist propaganda was most often per- 
ceived as subject to prohibition. The most frequently noted 
criteria to be used in making censoring judgments were that "both 
sides be presented", and that the age of the student be considered. 

---REFHR TO TABLE V 

When asked whether or not certain activities sliould be re- 
quire.] of ci 1 1. :;r.. dents, respondents provided answers summarized 
in Tublo Five. There is pending, legislation in New Jersey re- 
qiiirinp. a period of silent meditation. The interview scliedule 
used the tern "silent worship". All but two respondents rejected 
silent v/orship, but five respondents indicated that silent medi- 
tation v.-as suitahlu. Large majorities of each respondent group 
supported the required Pledge o i' Allegiance, American History 
a n d s e x e d u c ,i t i o n . 

I_n t e r v i c w _ [• i n d i n g s : Connei\ tn ry 

IntervLuw methods permit considerable latitude in responses 
and elahorntion of dichornmous or ranked item responses. Tables 
One through Five sh.ow da^a which can be summarized. Other re- 
spo!»*;e-^ by individuals during tlie interviews are not easily sub- 
ject to tabular presentation, but may convey more thou^-:htful con- 
si derat J on and depth of percept ion th.an tabuler data. Common or 
striking reiiinentary (inring the i^terviees is summarized here ])y 
c i t e g o r i o s . 

ramiliarity with written policies: Five respondents eom- 
mentt.'d v.hat they should know more about them but don't. n-er half 
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said they had some familiarity v/ith local policies but were very 
hesitant in response and suf^gestcd they /eally know comparatively 
little about them . 

Decision Process on Curriculum: Only two commented on the 
Curriculum Committee of the Board of Educatioi. as a part of the 
process. One noted tliat teacher teams were involved in t?ie ini- 
tiation of courses. One stated that department teachers acted 
" Jenocrat ical ly" and ail decisions were agreement. One said 

all innovation cones from the community. Another said, "The cur- 
riculun is male hv the publishers by and large. The most general 
comment ras that this community and district were unusual in free- 
do n a n d o p e n n e s s . 

Decision Process on Materials: Four respondents mentioned 
joint or consensus decisions involving teachers and admin i strn tor s 
i)ut siid th:it administrators would, and should, resolve any dis- 
putes. One stated. "Board iniirusion on decisions is inappropriate.' 
One sai^l that experts from Vac local university are sometimes 
c o n s u 1 t d on ma t e r i a 1 s . 

Croup:: in Community Which Seem to Have Influence: Moi.t 
respondents did not identify any when first asked. On second 
thoin^hts t)\c followin;,! groups were identified by individual re- 
spondent Music parents; Cerm:in language parents; League of 
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Identified Prohibited Subjects: Three respondents suggested 
that the students could read anything if their parents approved. 
One of these started that "racist propaganda, though, was something 
else", and should be excluded from schools. Most respondents con- 
veyed an initial re^sponse that the community and the schools were 
very open. When pressed on specific probes the tendency was to 
narrow the permissible subjects and limit access to those things 
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a n d teacher creativity. 


2 . 


I n 


t h 


e s c h 


uol district under study the written policies 


c o V. V e y , 


i n 


a r 


a t h e r 


p <i t r u n i r. i n g statement, rights of citizenship 


t '1 t e a c h 


c r s 


, b 


u t a r 


e stroni^ in the support for acaden^ic freeuom 


a n d 1 a c k 


of 


censors 


)i i p . This may be an unusual district in this 


respect . 










3 . 


Re 


s po n (lent 


s v^enerili^ reported very little familiarity 


with s t M 


to 


po 1 


i c i e '\ 


and, althou^^h more, limited familir.rity with 


1 () c n 1 no 


1 1 c 


i ^» 
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4. Respondents were generally supportive of the decision 
procedures they perceived in tl\L^ district and liad few recoramenda- 
tions for change in de c i s i on - mak i n g policies or procedures. 

5. There was [general agreement among respondents that agents 
other than teachers have and should have final decision power over 
curriculum but that teachers sliould have decision power over mate- 
rials. Tliis seemed to be a reflection of the respondents^ positive 
view of how the system operates in this district. 

^ 6. V/hile the state law provides the opportunity for school 
censorship policies tobe undertaken in local school districts by 
the board of education, this district's policies and respondents' 
perceptions of actual operations place the locus o potential 
censorship at the administrator level or in the form of teacher 
or librarian self-censorship. 

7. Although state policies are not as clear or supportive, 
indeed are restrictive of teaclicr freedors, as district policies 
on academic freedom and relief from c e n s o r s h i ]) , respondents did 
not appe:)r threatened by policies at eitfier level. The gLMicral 
response was tliat it was appropriate for the board of education 
or adiii i r. i s r. r a t o r s to make curricular decisions, and for teachers 
to make d»/cisions on selection of i;iaterials. There was broad con- 
sensus and .'ipnaront pride in t li e perception of freedom from re- 
straints. 

8, Respondent variabiiity on the identification of contro- 
versial i s s M e s a n. d p r o li i b i 1 a b 1 e s u !> i c c t s suggests that the most 
likely form of censorship, if any, occurs at the level of self- 
consorsbip. There is a strong )>elicf in the notion of balanced 
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or two-sided presentations of tactual material, governed by the 
age of students and the relationship to the subject being taught. 

9. The perceived nature of this community and its schools 
as open to ideas and opposed to censorship is widely shared and 
contributes to apparent high levels of school personnel mora]-e. 
Enforcement of restrictive policies in existence at the state level 
would have a detrimental el feet upon this morale. 

10. Although respondents were generally opposed to the con- 
cept of censorship in schools, there was a tendency for respond-* 
ents to be willing to impose it on selected subjects, speakers or 
mat-trials which presented biased advocacy, or ideas considered too 
adult f(^r students at certain ages. The belief in l-alanced pre- 
sentations of facts lias the potential for censoring any controver- 
sial issue where facts arc not clear, as wCl 1 as placing the 
school as an advocate of status quo by not per mi 1 1 in g ..ad vo c a c y 
views which differ. 

t • c o ni in e n * hi t i o n s 

1. F'uriher study i n d i f f e r e n t s e 1 1 i n g s . 

2. Givun t!ie j^ositive views or respond(5nts about teacher 
freedom (^n materials selection, and general educational theory 
respecting academic f r o e d o m and censorship, state policies should 
be a 1 1 e r e J r^o be more c o r s i s t e n t with this district's policies. 

3. He spite existing policies and the consensus opinion fi.om 
respondent s' on the proper locus of decisions on curriculum, the 
logic of ;ic<ideniic freedom and teacl-ier accountability for education 
would oppose relieving teachers T the basic decisions on courses. 
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Instead, it is recommended that educational projjrams, pre and in- 
service, be initiated to make teachers aware of their professional 
responsibilities on curricular decisions. It is also recommended 
that the teacher associations undertake efforts to alter state 
and local district restrictive poli. cies. 



TAFLE I 



Respondent Experience in Years, Deqrees 

' I I ■ II — — llll-M I. I — ■ ^ II I 1^1 I ■ 







In Position 




In District 


Total in Education 


Degrees 






J / 


0 iU 


11+ 




( "H; iit 




CI 0^1 A 

J"/ 0*iu 


1 1 X 


3A MA Dr. 


Board 

1 


1 














n/a 




- 1 


1 


• , 2 








1 








L 


2 


31dg. Admin. 


1 




1 




2 








3 


2 1 




2 


], 


2 


1 

X 


1 




1 
1 


1 
i 


4 


i s 


Teadvir-Elem. 






3 


t 




\ 2 




1 


2" 


1 2 


Guida:c'' 




1 


1 






1 1 






2 


1 1 


Library 






1 


1 


1 








2 


1 1 


'I'OTALS 


6 


3 


3 


? 

Id 


2 3 


3 11 


1 


2 


15 


■ 4 13 2 


'i of N 


1 


16 


42 


11 


11 16 


16 57 


05 


11 


79 


21 C8 U 



= 19 
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TABLE II 

Respondent Familiarity V/ith Written Policies ' 



Board 

Central Admin. 
Bldg. Admin. 
Teacher-Sec . 
Teacher-Elem. 
Guidance 
Libraiy 

TOTALS 
% of N 
N ^ 19 



State 
Yes No 

1 

2 
3 

6 
3 
2 

2 

5 14 

2r. 74 



Local 
Yes No 

1 

2 

3 

5 1 

3 

2 

1 1 

17 2 
89 11 



Data based on seif-roport 



TABLE III 



Perceoticns of Existing anc Appropriate Decision Procedures 



Initiation: Admin. 

Teacher 

Cornmunity 

Anyone 

Review: Admin. 

Dept. Head 
Teacher 
Parents 
Committee 

Final Decision: BoYird 
Supt . 
Princ. 
Teacher 
Librari an 



A, B,C 

D,3,F,G d 

B, C,D,E,G E,d 

d 

B,C,F 

A,G,e 

A,B,C,D,E,G B,C,F,F,d 



F,c,d 
C, e 



A 

c ,d ,e 

D 



B,C,D,E;F,G B,D,E 



B,G 
D 



d 

B,C,G 

"A 

F,c,e 
B,D,E 
G 



B,C,d 

A , c 

B, D,E 
G 



Nott:: Uot all items pra.iuced responses 



KEY: 



Rosponilunt 



Board 

Ct>ntral ^'Inlnistration 

Building Administration 

Teacher, Secondary 

Teacher , Elcr.ontary 
Guidance 
Library 



Maiority Response Symbol 



A 

3 
C 
n 



Minority Kesponse 



c 
d 

c 



2i 



ERIC 



TABLK IV 



Percepticns? of Controversial or Prohibited Topics and JudgmGnt Criteria 



Controversial 

None 
Sgx 
Drugs 
Religion 
^Abortion 

Political Advocacy 
Women ' s Rights 
Prohibited 
None 
Rac ism 

Dfjviant Sex (Porno) 
Anti-Scmit isn 
Radicals 
Violence 
Criteria 

Depends on Situation 
Educ. Value 
Pofjsible Disruption 
Age of Students 
Teacher ' s Judgment 
Program Goals 
Present Oi'position 
U.se in Other School 



C 
2 



1 
1 
1 

2 
3 



2 
3 
1 



F 

2 



G 



1 



Totals 

11 

3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

12 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
6 



Note: Report^'^i 'iS number of rosponcer;. 
rcsponi^e to eac:h i.trpm. 



Respondents may have more than one 



Key: A: Board; B: C^rntral Adi:^.i uistrat-ion; D: Te.Ticher , Sec? E: Te -r, El cm 
-F: Guidance; G: I-ibrarv. 
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TABLE V 



Responses to Curricular Requirement Legislation 



Potent icil Requirement 

Silent Vvorship Period 
Ves 
No 



Pledge of Allegiance 



Yes 
No • 



A B C B 



E F G 
2 

12 2 



2 3 3 2 2 2 
1 2 1 



Totals 
2 
16 



14 
4 



American History 



Yes 
No 



12 2 5 3 2 2 
1 1 



17 
2 



Sex Education 



Yes 
No 



1 2 3 6 3 2 2 



19 



Ar Docird; o! Central Adminii^tration; C: Bldg. Admin.; O: Teacher, 
iij:c.; Teacher, Elt.-m.; F: Guidance; G: Library 
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APPENDIX A 

Interview Schedule - Policies in local districts 

1. Name/code. 

2. Position: if teacher, what subject G grade(s). 

3. Years in position in school. 

4. Ye a rsin district 

5. Years experience in education 

6. Highest degree held; institution 

1. Are you familiar with written state 1 aws / re gul a t i on s / po 1 i c i e s 
regarding decisions on curriculum and selection of teaching 
materials? 

2. Are you aware of written policies in this district? 

3. Describe the process, as you understand it, for making deci- 
sions in this district. 

a. on curriculum, courses. 

b. on teaching materials, speakers 

PROBE: Who initiates?, IVhat groups or individuals have 
advisory power? What groups or individuals 
liave decision powers? What is someone comr lains 

4. Who SHOULD have advisory or consultative function in proc(::s? 

5. Who SHOULD have final decision pOwer in process? 

6. In t! is community wh i ch ' p. r oup s seem most concerned or most 
influential in process of deciding on curriculum or teaching 
mat e r i a 1 s ? 

7. What topics do you consider highly controversial for schools? 

8. Should any topics, teaching materials or speakers be prohibited 
from consideration in schools? PROBE: racist propaganda, 
group sex, religious dogma. 

9. Tf yes, what criteria should be used to make judgment? 

10. Have you had any requests for curriculum, courses, teaching 
materials, or speakers rejected? 

modified? 

Delayed beyond reasonable time? 

11. Have you decided yourself to control access of students to 
topics or materials? PROBE: reasons? 

12. Do you think we should have: 

a. Period of silent worship in schools 

b. pledge of Allegiance required daily 

c. American History required 

d. Sex education; in elementary school? 

e . other ? 

13. Have you any suggestions for hat policies should exist to 
cover decisions on curriculum, teaching materials, speakers? 
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